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THE DUTCH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

BY HENKT CUST. 



The material and political interests of South Africa have, 
during the last five years, been subjected to so much distraction, 
have been treated with such varying prejudices and passion, and 
have been confused by such divergent national bias, that it is hard 
to see in a white light exactly what they are, and how they 
stand to-day. English, Boer, German, French and Portuguese 
have all taken a more or less violent part in the struggle, each 
actuated by keen national sympathies and antipathies, each con- 
sidering erroneously that his own interest is separate and op- 
posed to that of any other, and that it must therefore be separately 
and aggressively promoted. The result of such a conduct of 
affairs is obvious. Instead of one united and continuous effort 
pressing toward a stable and united prosperity in politics, in 
finance and in industry, we have had that bitter and barren 
struggle which leads in any community to a crippled and a 
sterile life, and which has in this ease ended in a hateful but 
inevitable war. Abuses grow or are created on the side of the 
one party, to be countered by some opposite abuse on that of 
the other. Corruption leads to bribes, and bribes to more corrup- 
tion. To gratify the prejudice of one group the industry and 
property of another is oppressed, and the oppressors, in the blind- 
ness of their spite, do not see that they too share the general 
depreciation. Uncertainty, distraction and distrust impel the 
community to violence in thought, word and deed, and what 
should be the most prosperous country in the world has served 
merely as a cockpit for the very petty squabbles of very petty men. 

The war we wage to-day directly concerns the British Empire 
alone. It is that Empire alone which pours out the blood and 
spends the treasure. But it should be impressed upon people of 
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all nations — and that not merely on the millionaires, but on the 
middle classes and small investors, and even on the country 
tradesman and the thrifty peasant — that they have a great, a vital 
and a rapidly increasing interest in the question. On the original 
invitation of the Transvaal Government, a flood of gold has 
streamed into the country from Europe and America. It is 
clear that the nations of the world did not send out their hard- 
earned dollars, francs and sovereigns so far from home merely 
to brighten the eyes of President Kriiger. The understanding 
which actuated all the operations of cosmopolitan investors was 
the establishment of a contract for mutual advantage. "Send 
your money to the Transvaal," said the Boer, "and we will give 
you the raw material which money alone can develop ; the Trans- 
vaal will profit by the development of its resources and by the 
trade which will follow your enterprise, and you will profit by the 
harvest of riches which that enterprise will reap for you." 

It was trusting the good faith of this proposal that America 
and England yielded up their men and their millions, millions 
supplied not only from the great banks and syndicates of Lon- 
don, Paris or New York, but ultimately, and often directly, from 
smaller country and provincial firms, and from the pockets of 
every man who has even a single share in the least of the in- 
numerable South African companies. It is extremely important 
to remember — and it is this which I wish to bring home to the 
American nation — that, in a large measure, South African finance 
affects the finance of the world; that every blow struck at the in- 
dustries of the gold fields is struck at the interests of I know not 
how many hundreds of millions of capital, and that every 
sovereign held back from the output of the Eand by the action of 
the Transvaal Government means so many sovereigns held back 
from the pockets of the European or American citizen. 

If you are rightly to understand and justly to consider the 
South African question, it is necessary to have some coherent 
knowledge of the rise and development of the Boer nation. And, 
indeed, the story is interesting enough on its own merits; for it 
tells a tale of national life, apart and aloof and different in kind 
and character from the story of any other nation. The historical 
and racial factors in South Africa have combined to evolve 
organic, social and political types which are to be found nowhere 
else in the world. 
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It is not necessary to linger at any length upon the founda- 
tions of the first Dutch settlement in South Africa. Interested as 
they were commercially and politically in their Eastern colonies, 
and in their trade to India, to Java, to Japan, a half-way. 
house of call was necessary in those days of year-long voyages. 

Accordingly, in 1652, the Dutch East India Company sent 
Jan van Eiebeck and some two hundred men to form a port and 
a store and an arsenal at the Cape of Good Hope, and there for 
two hundred years the company remained. But what is far more 
important to us than any incidents of their parochial history, than 
the lions they hunted or the Hottentots they killed, is the gradual 
formation of the Boer character, a character different in nature, 
in tradition and in outlook from any other white man's that 
we know, the character with which we have to deal to-day. 

From start to finish, from 1652 to 1900, the Dutch in 
South Africa have been narrow, strong, tyrannical and pious. 
Their faults have been born of their virtues, and their virtues 
of their faults, and both faults and virtues have resulted from 
the conditions of their life and the mixture of their blood. They 
have been narrow because of their utter separation for two hun- 
dred years from all the thoughts and influences of the modern 
world. No book, no art, no learning ever reached them. Indeed, 
for them such things did not exist. To give one instance of their 
remoteness even to-day: in the back country of the Transvaal 
not long ago a resolution was unanimously passed and forwarded 
to the Government in favor of an immediate invasion of England, 
although, as matter of fact, the Transvaal does not touch the 
sea at any point, and to ferry across their generally dry rivers the 
rowboat has usually to be found by the English. 

Another reason for the extraordinary isolation of the Boers has 
been the language which they speak, which is called the Taal. 
This is not a patois of the Dutch, as is usually supposed, but is 
practically a separate speech. The Dutch of Holland is a rich 
and highly developed language, in which any thought can be ex- 
pressed; the vocabulary of the Taal has shrunk to a few hundred 
words, which have been shorn of all their inflections and other- 
wise clipped and debased. The words from Kafir and Malay 
sources, the broken language spoken by the black slaves, the 
turns of phrase handed down from French and Portuguese im- 
migrants, have all done their work. An additional "e" will turn 
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any word into the plural, and the conjugation of verbs exists in 
the third person singular alone. No subtlety of thought or 
emotion can find expression in such a speech. No interchange of 
knowledge with the greater world could be gained through such a 
language, and no human intercourse could be held, except among 
themselves, by those who speak that language only. 

But I have said that the Boers are strong. They are strong 
because of their lifelong struggle for existence against man 
and beast and country. Every mouthful had to be won from a 
burning sun and from an unknown soil. Every sheep had to be 
guarded from wild beasts. Every woman and child had to be 
protected from men worse and wilder than the beasts themselves. 
To be strong or to perish was the alternative before the Dutch ; 
and the Dutch were strong. They were tyrannical partly because 
what they had gained by violence and severity could only be 
maintained by sternness and repression ; partly because the policy 
of the East India Company — which set the national mode, and 
against which the Boers twice openly rebelled — was directed wholly 
and solely to favor its own commercial and financial interests, 
with little thought for the progress or prosperity of the colonists, 
who had no rights of land, of trade, of barter, or even of 
personal liberty, and with still less thought for the welfare of 
the native races; partly, too, because of their piety, for, as I 
have said, they were pious. But their piety was that of the Old 
Testament, not that of the New. Their fathers had fought for 
their faith through two generations in the bitterest religious wars 
of modern history. They had themselves seen all Europe torn 
through the long agonies of the Thirty Years' War in the defense 
of the Protestant cause. They were of the generation which pro- 
duced the Puritans and the Ironsides, and Puritans and Iron- 
sides they remained for two hundred years. Isolated in a strange 
but fruitful land, and girt about by danger and terror, with their 
Bible for their single book, they grew to regard themselves as the 
Chosen People of the latter days. South Africa was the Promised 
Land that God had granted, and the black races were the Amalek- 
ites and Hittites whom it was theirs to smite with the sword 
and to turn to hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Narrow, strong, tyrannical, pious — such were the Boers two 
hundred years ago, and such in all essentials (and this it is im- 
portant to remember) are they to-day. For they are an in- 
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stance of what is known as an "arrested development," similar to 
the civilizations of China or of Mexico. Up to a certain date, in 
this case the seventeenth century, they formed part and parcel of 
the world's onward and evolving stream of history and expansion. 
But, at a given moment, from causes and conditions of which 
they were themselves unconscious, they ceased, not to live, but to 
grow. As in a frozen river, or as in an electric engine with the 
current switched off, the raw matter is there, and the strength, but 
the movement, the swing, the development, the power of growth 
is gone. And in all our dealings with them, in business, politics 
or war, it must always be remembered, and emphatically remem- 
bered, as a key to many difficulties and uncertainties, that the 
Boers even of to-day are a people of the seventeenth century. 

Some changes and chances without doubt made their influence 
felt. The introduction here and there of Portuguese families, 
with their Latin traditions and language, broke the solid com- 
pleteness of Dutch life and habit. A growing intercourse arose 
with the English on their way to and from the East. But the 
chief among these new impulses was the introduction of French 
blood, of French traditions, of French industries, and for a time 
of the French language. The Edict of Nantes was repealed, 
and many of the best and the bravest of the French Protestants 
were driven from their country. The Dutch, with a keen eye to 
their own advantage, at once offered them an asylum in South 
Africa. Free passage was granted, and on their arrival, ground, 
implements, seeds, and tools of every trade were distributed 
among them. Perhaps the most noticeable of material gifts 
brought by the refugees was the knowledge and culture of the 
vine, and to-day the broad acres of Constantia and the Western 
Province tell us of the skill and industry of the Huguenot vine- 
growers. The Dutch, however, had no intention of allowing the 
foreign colonists to develop on their own lines, and the same 
pressure and even tyranny were used to suppress the French 
language and all visible manifestations of French tradition and 
custom as have been used against the Uitlander in the Transvaal 
of to-day. Nevertheless, the leaven was there, and did not cease 
to work, and the innumerable families of Therons, Du Toits, 
Faures, Jouberts, and a hundred others scattered throughout 
South Africa, still serve to remind the French of the struggles 
which their fathers made for freedom. 
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And, further, one strong stream of influence of a less healthy 
nature flowed from the conditions under which the Boer existed : 
the influence, the inverse influence, so to speak, always exercised 
by conquered races upon the dominant power which controls them. 
The conquered tribes and nations with whom the Boers have had 
to deal have been uniformly savage. That is to say, they have 
never met with any community possessing any government or 
organization save despotism and militarism. A king, the punish- 
ment of death, and annual wars represent the highest stage of 
development reached by any South African race. In such a polity 
the only available weapons are force and cunning. It is against 
force and cunning that the Boers have had to fight, and it is in 
the long run the weapons of force and cunning that they have 
chosen for themselves. If a black man cannot enslave you he will 
kill you; if he cannot do either he will deceive you; if he cannot 
do anything at all he will run away. Of course, in such a case the 
influence of the black upon the white will be largely determined 
by the white man's individual character. There are some who will 
be roused to pity and a desire to help and educate. But to the 
larger number of rough frontier pioneers will come the lust of 
domination and tyranny; and their higher education will only 
produce a fiercer wish to win and a quicker catch to see and 
use the cunning, however unscrupulous, of their foe. Such, I 
think, has been the main effect of their influence upon the Boers. 
From the day when they enslaved or exterminated the Hottentots, 
from the day when they looted and destroyed the missionaries' 
houses and burnt their books, they have shown, when strong, no 
mercy; whenever they have been firmly faced by an equal or a 
superior force, they have shown more cunning and not much 
courage. 

Let us now consider how this character has acted since Eng- 
land and South Africa became a common ground. The earlier 
history may be rapidly passed over. In 1795, England took the 
Cape of Good Hope, to save it from the clutches of Napoleon, who 
had conquered Holland. In 1802, by the peace of Amiens, she 
gave it back again. In 1805, at the outbreak of the war .which 
ended with Waterloo, she took it again to hold it, as we believe 
and hope, forever. Was it a robbery and a crime, as some would 
have us think to-day? Hear what a Dutch judge and a Dutch 
historian says : "Some national feeling in favor of the fatherland 
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may have lingered, but, substantially, every man in the colony, of 
every hue, was benefited when the incubus of the Dutch East 
India Company was removed." 

And now, what of its result? I must admit that the history 
of the English in South Africa, or, to be more accurate, of the 
English Government — of the English Cabinet — in South Africa, 
makes about the most discreditable and unhappy reading that an 
Englishman can face in all the great history of his people. Time 
upon time, a continent has been at our feet ; time upon time, we 
have refused it, spat upon it, despised it and rejected it. The first 
cause of vice lay, as is so common with us English, in our own act 
of virtue. Having encouraged slavery and imported slaves for 
many years, the English .Government suddenly abolished slaves 
and slavery. They agreed to grant one-third of the value in 
compensation to the Boers, but one way and another the money, 
though paid, never reached the creditors. This was in 1834. 
Said the Boers: "We are weary of this Government; we will 
wander away." For, whether it be that the sailor habits of the 
old Dutch race found ease in endless voyages across the grassy 
oceans of the South African uplands, or whether it be that the 
habit of revolt and independence was so strong as not even 
to bear the restraint of a neighbor's presence, the fact remains 
that the Boers became a race of wanderers. And away they 
went and wandered, and among them President Kriiger, a child 
of four. For years, for generations long, they wandered. Born in 
the wilderness, dead in the wilderness, a wagon between blue sky 
and yellow grass their only home from birth to death, born with- 
out a midwife on the sand, dead on the sand without a parson, 
they wandered on — shooting lions, fighting natives, drinking end- 
less coffee, begetting endless children, always wandering on. 
They crossed the Orange River, and they crossed the Vaal River. 
They crossed the Drakensberg mountains, and founded Natal. 
There at last the English interfered. "No," they said, "the land 
may be ours or yours or anybody's, but the sea at least is ours." 
So the English took Natal and have it now, "the garden colony of 
the world," they call it, and free to all the world. And the Boers 
wandered onward, onward to the north, in growing isolation and 
discontent, with the hunger after land and loneliness waxing and 
gnawing in their hearts and souls and bodies. 

And now we must come down nearer to our own days. By 
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1850 the Dutch had built up two vaguely constituted pastoral 
communities, the one in the boundless prairie sea beyond the 
Orange Elver, the other still further north in the uplands beyond 
the Vaal. But though they loved their independence, they 
needed English aid both for their stores and in their wars against 
the Kafirs. A solid empire merging the two white races was the 
great ideal. But, with that inconceivable madness which marks 
the action of the English Government in South Africa, the Eng- 
lish Government refused to accept it. Philosophic Badicals and 
Little Englanders were rampant in those sad days. "What good 
are the colonies ?" they cried in their opacity. "We will have none 
of them." And so — and this must be remembered — against the wish 
of every wise Boer, against the wish of every loyal colonist, in 
spite of addresses, in spite even of deputations sent to London, 
the English Government insisted wantonly and wilfully in 1852-4 
on founding two independent Boer States to mar the unity of our 
African dominion, and built up with deliberate carefulness all 
the pain, anxiety and danger that we have to face to-day. 

Such was the beginning of trouble in South Africa. Let us see 
how that trouble has developed. 

When more settled conditions were imposed upon the Boers, 
the character which I have endeavored to analyze remains, in 
new environment, indeed, but at the bottom essentially identical. 
Narrow, strong, tyrannical, pious, restless and keen, such are the 
Boers to-day. These qualities will be found to inspire the whole 
of their internal and external life; to them you may refer the 
raids and the conquests, the oppression and the self -righteousness, 
and the paramount selfishness, which actuate the Governments 
of the two Boer States. Democratic in principle, they are in fact 
limited oligarchies of Genoese and Venetian type. 

So long, however, as the burghers wandered, uncared for, un- 
known, across their boundless plains, their shortcomings mat- 
tered not to the world ; but to-day, when, by their invitation, the 
wealth, the industry, the fortunes of so many thousand English 
and other foreigners have been entrusted to their good faith, it 
was both just and necessary that the Boers should enlarge their 
scope of view and modify their inherited intolerance. For the 
hour was drawing near of the clash between that most modern of 
all modern communities, a gold-field population, and the most 
antique and intolerant government that exists in the world. 
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For twenty years affairs in the Dutch States went from bad 
to worse. If the farmers were unwilling to obey the Queen 
of England, they declined point-blank to obey one another. 
Eevolution followed revolution; dissension, dissension; at one 
time there were three separate Governments in the Transvaal. 
The burghers owned no authority, and declined to pay any taxes. 
The treasury was utterly bankrupt. The Zulus on one side and 
another great tribe, the Bapeli, threatened the Dutch with destruc- 
tion. All South Africa was agitated and in danger. The Boer 
President himself said that federation under the English flag was 
the sole way out of the difficulty. At last England annexed the 
country, and found exactly twelve shillings and sixpence (a few 
cents over three dollars) in the treasury. 

Of the bad and shameful years that followed I need not speak. 
Stupidity, shame and disaster were the Englishman's only fare. 
And when we had spent English blood and English treasure with- 
out end upon the country, and saved it, by Englishmen, from 
itself and from the Zulus, then came upon England the crown- 
ing dishonor of this generation in Mr. Gladstone's surrender of 
the country itself. 

But meanwhile other things had happened. 

In 1867 an event occurred which changed the history of South 
Africa. An Irish hunter named O'Eeilly saw a white pebble in 
a farmhouse, and, liking the looks of it, put it in his pocket. He 
sold it for £500 (about $2,500). It was the first South African 
diamond. The farmer, hearing of this, bought another pebble 
like it from a Hottentot. This he sold to a Jew for £10,000 
(about $50,000), and an English great lady gave £25,000 (about 
$125,000) to possess it. South Africa was made. Men and 
money flowed in like a racing tide. In twenty years, those 
diamond mines of Kimberley produced sixty-five millions of 
pounds sterling (about $325,000,000), and founded, in the heart 
of the wilderness and on the edge of the isolated Transvaal, a 
great town of newspapers, railways, money and millionaires, and 
all the apparatus of modern civilization. What would be the 
next step ? The next step was even more curious. For some years 
there had been rumors now and again of the finding of gold in 
the Transvaal. At first, the Boers feared the consequences of 
such a discovery, but at last the appetite for gain proved too strong, 
and the Government invited prospectors and offered rewards to 
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prospectors who succeeded. Here and there payable reefs were 
found, a certain interest was aroused, and a few men with a small 
amount of money went to work in the country. 

Now, in the middle of the bare and desolate uplands of the 
Transvaal, the high veldt, as it is called, was a yet more bare and 
desolate ridge, some thirty miles long by about two or three 
broad. It was not of qiiartz or of any known gold-bearing rock. 
But in July, 1886, it was discovered that the reason it was not of 
gold-bearing rock was because it was almost of solid gold itself, for 
this you may practically say — all gold, for thirty miles by two or 
three, and one knows not how many thousand feet in depth. The 
report spread like wildfire. Farms of bare pasture, that ranged 
in value from £350 to £750 (about $1,750 to $3,750), were sold 
for £70,000 (about $350,000) apiece. In 1885, for £10,000 
(about $50,000) you might have bought the entire ridge, until it 
was discovered in 1886 that it was worth about one thousand 
million pounds. You may guess what happened when the news 
was known. First from the diamond fields of Kimberley, then 
from the Colony, from England, France, America, Australia, all 
Europe, from all the world, poured in a feverish, hungry tide, to 
win wealth and take fortune by storm. What actually resulted 
may most briefly be indicated by a few simple figures. In 1886, 
the Transvaal was a thinly populated country, the Government 
was nearly bankrupt, and there were neither trades nor towns. 
In 1886, there were, perhaps, some 60,000 whites scattered over 
some 110,000 miles of country. In 1897, there were about 180,000 
whites, of whom some 60,000 were Boers, including women and 
children, and the remainder foreigners, almost entirely men. In 
1884, the revenue was £143,000 (about $700,000), and the ex- 
penditure £183,000 (about $900,000), leaving a deficit of £40,000, 
and a debt of nearly half a million (about two and a half million 
dollars) ; and not a soul would lend the Boers a shilling. In 
1897, the revenue was five millions (about twenty-five million 
dollars), and the credit of the nation the best in the world; and 
a balance of £1,200,000 (about $6,000,000) was lying at the bank. 
In 1884, there was practically no trade in gold in the Transvaal. 
In 1896, the total output amounted to something like three million 
ounces, valued at about £9,000,000 (about $45,000,000), and there 
are probably some. 450 millions (about 2,250 million dollars) left 
in the soil. 
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And on that barren upland ridge, nearly six thousand feet 
above the sea, where, in 1884, there were perhaps some half-dozen 
Boer huts and a few wild beasts, there stood in 1899 a great city 
of houses, mills and warehouses, of churches, clubs and theatres, 
of railways and of electricity, and some sixty thousand of the 
keenest, eagerest, busiest men on earth, hustling and jostling in 
the offices and streets. You must have seen it to conceive it — the 
endless roar, the endless throb, the unceasing telegrams to and 
from every city in the world, the thirty miles of tall chimneys with 
their rushing, crushing, roaring stamps, tearing the pure yellow 
gold from its hiding-place and flinging it forth to do its part too 
in the sin and shame, in the charity and goodness, in the sorrow 
and delight, in the peace and war of all the born and even the 
unborn millions of the earth. 

Or you must go to Pretoria, thirty miles off, the seat of this 
strange Government, and see the great Government buildings 
and Government banks and Government mint, all built out of the 
foreigner's money, and see the club and the rose-covered houses 
and the running water, and President Kriiger in his wealthy, 
tyrannous Puritanism. And all that, too, is paid for out of the 
foreigner's money. 

And then you will get some idea of what the foreigner or 
Uitlander has done for the Boers of the Transvaal. Remember, 
too, that the foreigners were invited by the Boers to come, that 
they have made the fortune of the Boers individually and na- 
tionally, and consider what has been their final fate ! 

Once more for a moment we must dip back into history. When 
Mr. Gladstone surrendered the Transvaal, at least even he made 
some terms for the future, though three years later he yielded 
a little more to the insistence of the Boers. But certain claims 
of common humanity and civilization were demanded, not for 
Englishmen only, but for all white races, and certain political 
obligations were reserved. Complete self-government was granted 
to the Boers, but they undertook in return to give free rights 
of entrance into, residence in and departure from the country 
to all men; to give freedom and protection to all commerce; to 
grant all legal rights and protection to all ; not to try to increase 
their boundaries ; to conclude no treaties, without the permission 
of England, and to conduct in general a civilized government. 
You must remember that this was solemnly promised and guaran- 
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teed by signed convention with England as paramount or suzerain 
power, in return for the internal independence of the Transvaal. 

It was on the faith of these simple, yet solemn, promises that 
England and the world sent their men and money in peace. It is 
to insist on the observance of these promises that England sends 
io-day her men and money in war. Prom the very first, it would 
seem, President Kriiger had leaned toward some sort of subter- 
ranean understanding with Germany, and to some hidden hope of 
cne great Dutch Republic, with England and the English wiped 
away. Whatever expectations may have been based on German 
help have been obliterated by Germany's later and wider policy. 
But he was, indeed, to receive a reinforcement, both of rancor 
and effective strength, in the shape of a body of men known as 
the Hollanders. 

And here, perhaps, I might explain who these much-hated 
Hollanders are. The Boers, as I have already pointed out, are a 
lazy, ignorant race, and after the great gold discovery they 
suddenly found themselves face to face with men and facts and 
circumstances with which they had neither enough knowledge nor 
enough energy to grapple. To meet this, Mr. Kriiger imported 
from Holland a large number of somewhat low-class Dutch ad- 
venturers, to whom he entrusted almost every post of responsibility 
in the country. These Hollanders, as they are called, are perhaps 
the heaviest curse of all the curses in the Transvaal. Self-seek- 
ing, corrupt, tyrannous, spiteful, they robbed both Boer and Uit- 
lander impartially, and, to forward their own bad ends, kept up 
a constant intrigue with Germany to thwart the interests of Eng- 
land. It is satisfactory to know that the true Boer hates thorn 
even more than the English. They quickly saw their line and 
took it. The Boers were idle and the Boers were ignorant. If by 
incessant and insidious intrigue the Hollanders could monopolize 
the machinery of government, if their hands were on the wires 
and their mouths at the speaking-tube of every department of 
civil organization, President Kriiger might decree, but it would 
be their own leader who governed. To conduct such a 
campaign it was obvious that money was the first material neces- 
sity, money to bribe and money to buy. To this the Hollanders 
were more than equal. Monopolies, concessions, private arrange- 
ments, all played their part. Was it a railway ? Was it a tariff ? 
Was it some necessity of the mining industry ? In each case, said 
TOL. CLXX. — NO. 519. 14 
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the Hollanders, "let us give it to some chosen concessionaire, Ger- 
man or Dutch for choice, and let us ourselves stand in when the 
carcass is divided. Let us grow rich, and let us win or buy 
German support of some kind, and the interests of the country, 
and of the community, and of the. vast body which makes our 
fortune, matter not at all." Such, roughly and crudely expressed, 
was the policy which has underlain the actions of the Transvaal 
Government since the day when the Transvaal Government be- 
came of importance to the world. 

Thus stood the situation in general in the spring of 1899. To 
state it in full detail would require many pages more. The whole 
wide budget of abuses and corruptions which led to the Reform 
Movement, and indirectly to the indefensible Jameson's Raid and 
its further results, must need a book for telling. And the needed 
'book has but now been presented in Mr. Fitzpatrick's admirable 
and accurate tale of "The Transvaal from Within." It seems 
already amazing, and will seem yet more wonderful hereafter, 
that, in a small community, a large majority of Anglo-Saxon 
blood could bear for so long a period so tyrannous a government, 
so corrupt an administration, so intolerable a condition of life. 
To some, perhaps, it will seem still stranger that the proud Em- 
pire, professing to be paramount, could endure a humiliation so 
protracted and profound. But history shows us that the deep, im- 
mutable foundations of Anglo-Saxon Empire are bedded in the 
strong stupidity and unreasoning endurance of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Sometimes, indeed, these qualities are pushed beyond the 
mark. The United Colonies of North America could not properly 
explain their view to England, and England was too stupid to 
understand such explanations as were given. And so both fell 
back on endurance, and it may be that neither has lost by the 
outcome of that struggle. In Canada the triumph of those ex- 
celling principles which unconsciously impelled us stood for 
years upon a razor's edge. And in South Africa, as I have tried 
to show, we have made love to disaster with all the tactless 
vehemence of a lusty but insensitive aspirant. But once more 
that other element of Anglo-Saxons, the sheer quality of luck, has 
intervened. And with luck the other qualities, once awoke to 
action, are irresistible. 

In the case of the present war, the side of sentiment may be 
omitted wholly, save on the narrowest personal footing. The 
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Boers, it is true, wish to remain independent; the English wish 
to readjust the social and political conditions of life in South 
Africa. It cannot be denied that, by both the original Sand 
River Conventions of 1852 and 1854, England granted autonomy 
to the two Boer States. It cannot be denied that by the acceptance 
of that grant, as a grant, the Boers admitted the paramountcy or 
suzerainty (the word matters little) of England. It cannot be 
denied, in the case of the Transvaal, that by the further grant of 
1881, modified by the concessions of 1884, which were appealed for 
by the Boer Government, the principle of British paramountcy 
was again admitted, and that an absolute equality of political 
and other rights was solemnly promised, not only to the British, 
but to all immigrating foreigners. 

On the other hand, by ignoring utterly and ostentatiously the 
engagements on which their national existence has depended; by 
refusing the least of political or even municipal rights to that 
majority of the inhabitants who paid nine-tenths of the income of 
the country ; by using vast sums of the money so obtained to enlist 
the enemies of England, and to dquip themselves with an arsenal 
of arms against the Power which created and maintained them; 
and, lastly, by declaring war against her— by these things the 
Boers have made South Africa what it is to-day. A thousand 
voices tell us that it is the land-greed, the gold-greed, the Empire- 
greed of England that have made the war. England, they scream, 
is the conquering tyrant of free nations. Yet it is a French-born 
Government, loyal to England, that sends troops to the front 
from Canada, and it is a Dutch Government, loyal to England, 
that is in power at the Cape to-day. Formulas grow meaningless 
by repetition, but what truth they carry is unchanged. When 
England claims "equal rights for all white men south of the 
Zambesi," she says, what generations in practice have proved 
true, that in Cape Colony, and Natal, and Khodesia, the Boer 
stands on exactly the same footing with the English-born; and 
more, that in no English colony of the world has the proudest, 
richest Englishman one lonely political or commercial advantage 
over the humblest and poorest foreign immigrant. 

It is to extend this equal freedom that we are fighting now, 
and, as the world lives longer and judges more wisely than the 
man, by the world this fight will never be regretted. 

Henet Cust. 



